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Seventy-Fourth Regular Meeting, December 4, j883. 

Col. Garrick Mallery, President, in the Chair. 

The Council, through its Secretary, reported the election of Mr. 
Amos W. Hart and Dr. Horatio R. Bigelow as active members. 

A letter was read from Mr. Gatschet giving information with 
respect to investigations in the folk-lore of the southern Sclavic 
peoples by Mr. Krause, one of the corresponding members of the 
Society. 

The death of Sven Nilsson, of Lund, Sweden, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society, was announced, whereupon the Secretary made 
brief reference to the labors of the deceased. 

Mr. William H. Holmes then read a paper on " The Textile 
Fabrics of the Mound-Builders. "* 

abstract. 

It was stated that very few specimens of these fabrics are preserved 
in our museums. They are subject to rapid decay and as a rule fall 
to pieces on exposure to the air. 

Carbonization and contact with the salts of copper have been the 
most important means of perservation. 

It has occasionally been noticed that fabrics of various kinds have 
been used in the manufacture of pottery and -that impressions of 
these have often been preserved. 

The writer conceived the idea of making casts in clay of these 
impressions and by this means restored many varieties of cloth 
heretofore unknown. 

The restoration is so complete that the whole fabric can, in many 
cases, be analyzed. 

It has been made of twisted cord and is seldom finer in texture 
than common coffee sacking. 

The fibre used has probably been obtained from bark, weeds, and 
grasses. 

* Published in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology with title 
" Prehistoric Textile Fabrics of the United States derived from impressions in 
Pottery." 
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The meshes are usually quite open, knotting and other methods 
of fixing the threads and spaces having been resorted to. 

The combinations of threads are much varied and are of such a 
character as to make it quite certain that the weaving was done by 
hand, the threads of the web and woof being attached to or wound 
about pins fixed in a frame or upon the ground. 

Specimens of the pottery and casts therefrom were shown and 
black board analyses of the fabrics were given. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Mason inquired of Mr. Holmes whether he gave technical 
names to the various forms, to which Mr. Holmes replied that he 
found that impossible. 

Major Powell said the paper that had just been read by Mr. 
Holmes is of exceeding interest to all students of North American 
archaeology - H first, from the fact that his methods of research are 
unique ; and, second, that the results of his investigations throw much 
light upon the status of culture reached by the people who con- 
structed the mounds and other burial places found so widely dis- 
tributed thoughout the eastern portion of the United States. The 
research sheds light both upon the textile and ceramic arts of these 
people, and in both departments they are shown to have been in no 
respect superior to the Indian tribes first discovered on the advent 
of the white man to this continent. 

It is interesting to notice, in this connection, that the early publi- 
cations in relation to the mounds and mound-builders of the valley 
of the Mississippi represent these people as having passed into a 
much higher culture than the North American Indians at large, 
and much has been written concerning a civilized people inhabit- 
ing this country anterior to its occupation by the Indians. In 
the light of the research which has been prosecuted during the past 
years in various quarters and by various persons, the manufactured 
evidence of the existence of such a people is rapidly vanishing, and 
this from many points of study. It is shown by a careful examina- 
tion of the early travels in this country, and accounts of missionaries 
and various historic records, that some of the early tribes discovered 
were themselves mound-builders. This is clearly shown in the late 
publication of Mr. Lucien Carr, Peabody Museum, and by the re- 
searches of Professor Thomas, of the Bureau of Ethnology. The 
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researches of the Bureau of Ethnology also show that many of these 
mounds were constructed after the' arrival of the white man on this 
continent, as works of art in iron, silver, rolled copper, &c, are 
found. Glass beads are also found, and many other articles mani- 
festly manufactured during the last few centuries, these usually be- 
ing such articles as are exchanged by traders to the Indians for their 
peltries. 

Mr. Henshaw, also of the Bureau of Ethnology, has made an in- 
teresting investigation of a subject which throws light upon this ques- 
tion. The early writers claimed that the stone carvings found in 
the mounds were often representations of birds, mammals, and other 
animals not now existing in the regions where these mounds were 
found, and that the mound-builders were thus shown to be familiar 
with the fauna of a tropical country. And they have even gone so 
far as to claim that they were familiar with the fauna of Asia, as it 
has been claimed that elephant carvings have been found. Now 
these carvings have all been carefully studied by Mr. Henshaw, and he 
discovers that it is only by the wildest imagination that they can be 
supposed to represent extra-limital animals ; that, in fact, they are all 
rude carvings of birds, such as eagles and hawks, or of mammals, 
such as beavers and otters ; and he has made new drawings of these 
various carvings, and will, in a publication which has gone to press, 
present them, together with the drawings originally published ; and 
he makes a thorough discussion of the subject, being qualified 
thereto from the fact that he is himself a trained naturalist, familiar 
with these various forms by many years of field study. 

It will thus be seen that many lines of research are converging 
in the conclusion that the mound-builders of this country were, 
at least to a large extent, the Indian tribes found inhabiting this 
country on the advent of the white man, and that in none of the 
mounds do we discover works of art in any way superior to those of 
the North American Indians. 

I congratulate Mr. Holmes upon the skill with which he has 
prosecuted this work, and thank him for the clear exposition which 
he has given us this evening. 

Prof. Mason stated that from the organization of the Society he 
had been more and more confirmed in the idea that the only way 
in which the truths of anthropology could be brought out was by 
specialists, artists, physicians, patent examiners, etc. The paper 
just read is an excellent illustration of this opinion. 
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Col. Seely expressed his interest in the illustrations given by 
Mr. Holmes of research into the state of an art of which none of 
the products exist. Though absolutely extinct their vestiges remain 
in other arts ; and to those able to read the record written in these 
vestiges they reveal facts as interesting as they are well ascertained. 
It takes the trained eye and skillful hand of an artist, supplemented 
by technical knowledge, to unravel these records. Without inti- 
mate acquaintance with the textile art and the structure of different 
fabrics, the impressions found by Mr. Holmes were hopelessly illeg- 
ible. This indicates the true method of research into primitive 
arts, and there should be more of it. 

Mr. James A. Blodgett, Special Agent of the U. S. Census, 
read a paper on " The Census of Bengal." 

ABSTRACT. 

The first attempt at a general census of British India was in 187 1-2 
and showed the population to be about 238,000,000. 

The report for the census of Bengal in 1881 has been lately re- 
ceived in this country. It includes the northeast part of India north 
of the 20th parallel of latitude and west nearly to Benares. Here 
in an area of less than 200,000 square miles, a little above the joint 
area of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, is concentrated a popu- 
lation of some 70,000,000 or two-fifths greater than that of the 
whole United States. 

The authorities took no account of resources or of any but per- 
sonal items. The preliminary arrangements were so completely ad- 
justed as to take on a single night not only the fixed population 
but" generally all travelers and all vagrants. 

Almost two-thirds of the people are Hindoos, nearly one-third 
Mohammedans, about 158,000 Buddhists, and 128,000 Christians. 
The enumerated members of the Brahmo Somaj, the reform sect 
represented by the learned Hindoo who spoke in Washington a 
few weeks ago, were under t ,000, chiefly in the city of Calcutta. 

Child marrriages prevail to a considerable extent, the ceremony in 
a considerable per cent, of cases occurring before the tenth year of 
age. Although the parties may not at once live together, the death 
of one after the ceremony leaves the other legally widowed. 
Hindoo widowers marry again, but Hindoo widows do not. The 
ratio of child marriage is lowest among the Buddhists. 
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There are 65 castes reported of 100,000 or more each, and 265 
lesser castes or tribes. Hindooism gradually absorbs the aboriginal 
tribes, and occupations mark castes something like guilds in west- 
ern countries, so that caste mingles questions of religion, race, and 
occupation. 

About twenty languages are spoken. Over half the people speak 
Bengali as their mother tongue, over one-third speak Hindoostaniy 
and only about 36,000 speak English as their mother tongue. 

Education is low. The Hindoos are best educated of the great 
classes. In Calcutta the education of boys compares favorably with 
that in some western cities. The education of girls is scarcely 
secured at all, except among the Christians. 

Admirable maps and diagrams aid the presentation of the facts 
in the census. 

The digest of the census of Bombay has also been received here 
without the fullness of discussion or the maps of the Bengal report. 
The general relations of population and of customs are much the 
same as in Bengal. A new series of languages occurs, however, 
and 830 castes are reported, some of which are essentially identical 
with some of the Bengal castes, but many castes are intensely local 
in India. 

The reports do not follow a uniform spelling in anglicizing even 
so common words as Hindustani, Mahomedan, and Brahman. 

DISCUSSION. 

Major Powell said : I have been much interested in the paper 
read by our fellow-member, Mr. Blodgett, as a simple and lucid 
presentation of the more important facts presented in the Bengal 
census. One line of facts is of especial interest to me — namely, 
that relating to the census of the castes of Bengal. 

Two great plans for the organization of mankind into states, as 
tribes and nations, are known : Tribal states are organized on the 
basis of kinship; national states, on the basis of property, which in its 
last form appears as territorial organization. Yet from time to time 
there spring up incipient methods of organization of another class. 
Men are interrelated in respect to their wants, and ultimately or- 
ganized thereby through the organization of industries or callings — 
that is, organized on an operative basis through the division of labor. 
This method of organization appears in many ways, and in one form 
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its ultimate outgrowth results in the organization of aristocracies in 
various grades, with subordinate classes, as serfs and slaves. Again 
it appears in the organization of guilds. This form of organization 
was well represented not many generations ago in England, and 
relics of it still exist among the English people. It appears again 
in another form in India by the differentiation of people into castes, 
each caste having a distinct calling or group of callings. 

In my studies of sociology it has often been a matter of surprise 
to me that the state has not oftener and to a larger extent been 
based upon an organization dependent upon callings, trades, or 
occupations — that is, that the state has not oftener been organized 
upon an operative or industrial basis. But when we accumulate the 
facts of history relating to castes, classes, guilds, &c, it appears 
that the method has been tried in many ways and it has never suc- 
ceeded in securing justice to that extent as to commend its adoption. 

A caste may be briefly described as. a body of men constituting 
a unit or integral part in the state, and such a body of men are or- 
ganized upon the basis of the industries or callings which they pur- 
sue. Around this organization are centered many other institutional 
characteristics. Marriage within the group is prescribed, marriage 
without the group prohibited ; and many religious sanctions grow 
up around these institutions, and many social barriers to prevent 
escape from the body and entrance into another. 

Much has been written about these castes of India, sometimes 
from the standpoint of religion, sometimes from the standpoint of 
conquest, and sometimes from the standpoint of McClennan, erro- 
neous theories relating to exogamy and endogamy, names which he 
gave to correlative parts of the marriage institution found among 
most of the tribes of the world who are organized upon a kinship 
basis. It is true that the institution of caste exhibited in India may 
be profitably studied from each of these standpoints, but the essential 
characteristic of caste organization is this : That the people are 
thereby organized upon an operative basis, about which religious 
and social sanctions are gradually accumulated ; that such an or- 
ganization is in part the result of internal agencies arising from the 
differentiation of industries, or division of labor, as it is called in 
political economy, and in part by conquest, as the conquerors 
usually engage in those vocations deemed most honorable, and 
compel the conquered to engage in those considered least honorable. 
By such methods, i. e., the division of labor through the inherit- 
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ance of callings from family to family, and through the further di- 
vision, through the selection of callings of conquerors and the im- 
position of others upon the conquered, castes are primarily estab- 
lished. In the process of this establishment, and subsequently, 
moral and social sanctions gather about these institutions, and castes 
are firmly established only to be overthrown by great social convul- 
sions, or, and chiefly, by the march of civilization and the concom- 
itant establishment of justice and those institutions designed to se- 
cure justice. 

All light thrown upon the institution of caste in India must be wel- 
comed by every scientific student of sociology, and this census of 
Bengal, as set forth by Mr. Blodgett, is a valuable contribution to 
this subject. 

Dr. Johnson inquired as to the effects of these early marriages 
upon the offspring ; whether the children were well developed or 
deformed; the effects upon health of the crowding of many indi- 
viduals ; whether syphilis prevailed and its general effects. 

Mr. Blodgett replied that the census officials were extremely 
careful not to push questions that might stir into opposition the 
prejudices of the people. Great difficulty arose as to the question 
of early cohabitation from the delicacy of the question and the great 
variance of English and other European customs ; but as the legal 
ceremony took place at betrothal, betrothal became the point at 
which to count marriage. 

Cohabitation was probably at an earlier average than among 
western nations, but statistics do not, in this census, help us beyond 
the general knowledge obtained by observant individuals. 

There seems to be a high vitality up to advanced maturity ; but 
after, say, forty-five years of age, the vitality seems to be in favor 
of the European. 

No statistics are recorded on syphilis. The vital statistics have 
considerable value, however, indicating the predominance of pes- 
tilential diseases in districts badly drained, overcrowded, or with 
other adverse sanitary conditions, and special inquiry was made as 
to leprosy. 

As to guilds and castes, a trace of such tendency may be seen in 
the perpetuation as a civil corporation in the city of London of 
more than one society originally founded on the occupation of its 
members, and now retaining privileges then granted, although no 
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longer constituted of persons following the employment for which 
they were founded. 

Dr. Fletcher said he inferred from Mr. Blodgett's remarks that 
cohabitation does not follow betrothal, and added that it is con- 
sidered a disgrace if a child is not betrothed when she arrives at 
menstruation. 

Prof. Mason referred to similar kinds of legislation in this country, 
prohibiting marriage, especially the laws, in many states, against 
miscegenation. He also said that caste originated at a time when 
the conquering Aryans were in a great minority, and to preserve the 
purity of their stock they made stringent laws against intermarriages. 
The laws of Menu prohibit intermarriages. 

The President informed the members that the 2d volume of the 
Transactions was now ready for distribution, and copies could be 
obtained by calling upon the Secretary, at the May Building, 7th 
and E streets N. W. 



Seventy-Fifth Regular Meeting, December 19, 1883. 

President Col. Garrick Mallery in the Chair. 

The Council reported, through its Secretary, the election of Mr. 
Perry B. Pierce, of the U. S. Patent Office, as an active member. 

The Secretary of the Council read a letter from Mr. Wilson, U. 
S. Consul at Nantes, France, relating to his antiquarian researches 
in that country. 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas then read a paper entitled " The Houses of 

the Mound-Builders,"* illustrated by diagrams and specimens of 

clay plastering. 

abstract. 

Prof. Thomas commenced by saying that while the ruins in Cen- 
tral America furnished abundant materials for judging the architect- 
ural skill of the ancient people of that region, no such opportunity 
was offered in regard to the mound-builders, all their buildings 
having crumbled to dust. Still we. are not left wholly in the dark 
in regard to them. He then went on to show that they must have 

* Published in Magazine of Am. History, 1884, 110-116. 



